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Nixon Risks Hope-For Detente 


ON MAY X, 1960, just as 
former President Eisen- 
hower was about to go to 
the Soviet Union to relax 
the cdld war, the flight of an 
American plane over Russia 
abruptly destroyed the 
hoped-for detente. Today, on 
the eve of another planned 
presidential journey to Mos- 
cow for the same purpose, 
the long-delayed detente is 
again being jeopardized by 
the deployment of U.S. 
planes. This is history re- 
peating itself with a venge- 
ance. 

S Looking back over his two 
terms in the White House, 
Gen. Eisenhower, in retire- 
ment, is reported to have 
privately told friends that 
the event he most regretted 
is President was the U-2 in- 
cident in which a CIA high- 
altitude surveillance plane 
was shot down over Russia 
shortly before Ike’s care- 
fully planned goodwill tour 
of that country. 

It is easy to sympathize 
with Eisenhower’s chagrin, 
and to understand why he 
came to think of it as a his- 
toric blunder. Premier Ni- 
kita' Khrushchev was then as 
eager as Eisenhower to liq- 
uidate the cold war. His fa- 
mous goodwill visit to the 
United States had prepared 
;the way for the American 
President’s return visit 

When the U-2 plane was 


shot down, Khrushchev, of 
course, was made to look 
like a fool, especially before 
the Kremlin’s hard-liners, 
who opposed any detente 
and who, as Khrushchev’s 
later .memoirs disclose, sus- 
pected the premier had been 
taken in by the U.S. Presi- 
dent. 

MANY DISASTERS fol- 
lowed. Khrushchev violently 
denounced Eisenhower, 
whose trip to Moscow was 
canceled. The Russian 
leader tried to regain his po- 
sition in the Politburo by 
turning extremely hard and 
precipitating the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis in 1962, still the 
most dangerous confronta- 
tion of the postwar era. In 
the end, Khrushchev was de- 
posed, the hard-liners took 
over, and 10 years went by 
before a new effort at de- 
tente could be undertaken. 

While it is impossible to 
estimate the full cost of that 
wasted decade, it is clear 
that millions of Americans 
regret it, for President Nix- 
on’s imminent trip to Russia 
has inspired overwhelming 
popular approval. There is 
no doubt the public wants 
President Nixon to take up 
where Eisenhower was 
forced to leave off. 

Hence, considering how 
much is at stake, and how 
another failure might per- 
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manently derail a detente 
between the two superpow- 
ers, it is astounding that Mr. 
Nixon would risk the cancel- 
lation of his Moscow trip by 
ordering new Vietnam 
bombing raids which al- 
ready have hit Russian ships 
in the harbor at Haiphong. 

However desirable it may 
be in the administration’s 
eyes to save, or try to save 
the Saigon government of 
Gen. Nguyen Van Thieu, it 
is surely insignificant in 
comparison to the tran- 
scendent advantages to the 
United States of a broad, 
worldwide detente with Rus- 
sia. 

There are great advan- 
tages, too, for Russia in a 
detente, which, of course, is 
why the Kremlin has up to 
now shown such forebear- 
ance in the face of Mr. Nix- 
on’s bombing provocations. 
But, as in 1960, there still 
are hawks in the Politburo, 
and if the President is not 
careful, they once again 
could prevail. 

THE WHOLE WORLD 
has a stake in Mr. Ni xon ’ s 
journey to Moscow, for as 
the two superpowers go, so 
goes the world. The Moscow 
agenda for May 22 calls first 
of all for a limitation of the 
missiles race, and if that 
succeeds, a general disarma- 
ment agreement. 

Aside from reducing the 


danger of a nuclear war, dis- ; 
armament would make pos- . 
sible defense savings of $30 5 
billion a year or more, or • 
enough to finance most of 
America’s most pressing so- 
cial needs. It is hard to over- 
estimate the dividends of an ' 
era of peace and co-opera- 
tion. 

Only yesterday the head- 
lines reported a new U.S.- 
Soviet accord on shipping; 
the day before it was a large 
wheat deal; and the day be- 
fore that it was progress on 
Berlin and the East-West se- 
curity arrangements which 
cost the United States so 
much. Not legist is the possi- 
bility of averting war in the 
Middle East. 

Finally, there is the news 
from Peking (the adminis- 
tration’s new favorite) that 
trade with the United States 
cannot be expanded so long 
as we contique to bomb 
North Vietnam. And what if 
the bombing not only de- 
stroys our hoped-for detente 
with Russia, but, in the end, 
leads to a new Sino-Soviet 
rapprochement, with the 
United States as the com- 
mon enemy? Is it conceiva- 
ble that the preservation of 
the Thieu government, as- 
suming it can be preserved, 
is worth such an incalcula- 
ble price? 
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